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TO OUR READERS. 





Txe following will give a view of the objects of our Magazine, and we 
cordially invite all those of whatever name, or sect, or party, to co-operate 
with us in carrying out the objects of our mission. Even those who may 
differ from us, are invited to state their objections. Our design is, 

I. To open an extensive correspondence with the friends of Criminal 
Reform throughout the country, on the best modes of Prison Discipline. 

II. To create a wide interest for the Discharged Prisoner. 

III. To awaken a sympathy for the Juvenile Delinquent. 

IV. To deliver Public Addresses on the various Topics connected with 
Prison Discipline, such as Education, Temperance, &c. 

The work takes a wide range, and such are our facilities now that we are 
enabled to fill every department with valuable articles. The following com- 
prise its leading features : 

I. Valuable original articles on Criminal Reform. 
IL. A careful selection from the leading Reviews of England and Amer- 

























ica. 
III. Reviews of valuable works on different moral topics. 
IV. Notices of New Publications. 

V. Public Education. 
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ARTICLE I. 
SIR SAMUEL ROMILLY. 


BY CHRISTOPHER C. ANDREWS. 





A ciassic biographer has said, ‘ that nature exerted herself to 
the utmost in moulding Alcibiades.’ It is indeed a pleasant sight 
to behold men of the greatest natural endowments, but far nobler 
are those great men whose mechanism is chiefly the result of their 
own industry ; for in such characters, besides great ability, a great 
virtue is seen to have been exercised —a proper use of the facul- 
ties given them. To the latter class of men belongs the name of 
Sir Samuel Romilly, a man to whose strong understanding, reten- 
tive memory, and inflexible virtue, was added habits of severe 
industry in study and reflection. 

To the scholar, Romilly is known as one who took the greatest 
delight in learning ; to the jurist as a profound lawyer, an acute 
reasoner ; to the statesman as a devoted friend and servant of his 
country; and to the philanthropist as a benefactor of his race. 

Although we desire to speak mainly of his public character, 
yet a brief notice of his early life will not be uninteresting, as on 
the application of his earlier years depended so much his future. 
fame. 

Descended from French ancestors, who, leaving fortune, fled 
from the religious tyranny of Louis XIV., Romilly was born on ‘g 
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52 Sir Samuel Romilly. 

the First of March, 1757, in Marylebone, then a small village, 
about a mile distant from London. At an early age, together 
with his only brother, he was placed at a private school, where, in 
addition to the common branches, he applied himself to Latin and 
French, but, in consequence of the ignorance of his teacher, he 
made but little advancement in his Latin. He had not failed, 
however, while at school to acquire a knowledge of the elementary 
branches of an English education; and when fourteen years of 
age, as he himself tells us in his Memoir, that charming and in- 
structive production, he was employed by his father, an extensive 
jeweller, in keeping his accounts, — at first because he had no 
other occupation, and afterwards because his father desired that 
when he should decline the business, it should be conducted by 
Romilly and his brother. Its only redeeming feature to him was, 
that it imposed but little restraint upon him ; and the leisure hours 
thus afforded he spent in devouring the contents of works on An- 
cient History, Criticism, and English poetry. His success in com- 
position, which was displayed in his early poetical sketches, 
inspired him with great zeal for authorship. With this view he 
‘made translations from Boileau, and attempted imitations of 
Spenser.”* He abandoned, however, his habits of versification, 
as he modestly terms them, a few years afterwards. The disrelish 
for his father’s business became stronger as his love for literature 
and study increased, and when sixteen years of age he entered 
the office of a chancery clerk, where he remained five years. At 
the expiration of this period a good opportunity presented itself to 
him to enter upon the business of a Chancery clerk, which would 
soon have afforded him a good fortune. But looking to a higher 
walk in the profession, and unwilling to call upon his father for 
the legacy (£2000) which had been bequeathed to him, (an un- 
avoidable circumstance had he purchased a seat in the Six Clerk’s 
office) he accordingly determined to enter upon the study of the 
law; and at the age of twenty-one he became a member of 
Gray’s Inn, pursuing his studies in the chambers, and under the 
direction of Mr. Spranger. But after two years had elapsed, so 
laboriously had he applied himself, that his constitution was nearly 
broken down, and his studies were necessarily interrupted. 


* Memoirs, Vol. I, p. 16. 
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Some idea can be formed of the manner in which he spent his 
time, at this period of his life, from a letter to his brother-in-law, 
the Rey. John Roget, dated April 4, 1781. In this letter, writ- 
ten three years after he commenced the study of law, he says :— 
‘ You ask me how I spend my time ; in a manner so uniformly the 
same, that a journal of one day is a journal of all. At six o’clock, 
or sooner, I rise ; go into the cold bath; walk to Islington to drink 
a chalybeate water, (from which I have found great benefit) return 
and write or read till ten; then go to Mr. Spranger’s, where I study 
till three; dine in Frith street, and afterwards return to Mr. 
Spranger’s, where I remain till nine. This is the history of every 
day, with little other variation than that of my frequently attend- 
ing the courts of justice in the morning, instead of going to Mr. 
Spranger’s, and of my often passing my afternoons at one of the 
Houses of Parliament; for I have lately been so fortunate as to 
find the means of gaining admittance to both Houses whenever I 
choose.’ 

It will be observed that Romilly did not have the advantage of a 
liberal, or University education, yet, he was by no means deficient 
in a knowledge of the classics. When between fifteen and sixteen 
years of age he began the study of Latin; and in the space of 
three or four years, so diligently had he applied himself, that he 
had read every standard prose writer in the language, —the whole 
of Livy, Sallust and Tacitus ; a greater part of the works of Cicero, 
and some of his most celebrated orations he studied with peculiar 
care. ‘The poets Terence, Virgil, Horace, Ovid and Juvenal he 
had been through with again and again. The Greek language he 
was not familiar with, but the best of those authors he read in the 
Latin versions which accompany their works. In addition to this 
he had familiarized himself with the French literature. 

Having been called to the bar at the age of twenty-six, accord- 
ing to the custom of most young lawyers in his country, he at- 
tended the Circuit, for the purpose of acquiring a readiness in 
addressing juries, in the examination of witnesses, and of exer- 
cising, as he says, that presence of mind which is so essential to a 
Nisi Prius advocate. His natural modesty prevented his gaining 
for some time that practice for which he was so amply qualified, but 
he lived to enjoy for many years a success in his profession, (when 
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gaining an income of 8 or £9000 a year,) which his fondest hopes 
had never anticipated. Undoubtedly one great object which 
Romilly had in view, was to become a member of Parliament. 
And it is not strange that a person of so enlarged views, and so 
arduous an advocate of the rights of mankind, as was Romilly, 
should, while listening to the eloquence of a most rare body of 
statesmen, and witnessing the defeat of those who were struggling 
for freedom, acquire so laudable an ambition. 

But such a situation he was willing to forego rather than accept 
it under circumstances which might tend to cramp his actions as a 
member of that body. For when in 1792 Lord Lansdown offered 
him a seat in Parliament, he declined to accept it, fearing lest the 
opinion of that man might prevent his acting disinterestedly. And 
ogain, when a few years later the Prince of Wales was desirous of 
his coming in, he for the same reason declined his offer. What 
noble acts are these of integrity, of self-denial, and of steadfast 
patriotism! If his desire had been to acquire distinction or power, 
by accepting these offers, they were within his grasp; but this was 
not his wish ; his object was far higher and nobler — the ameliora- 
tion of the laws of his country and the extension of the sphere of 
human happiness. And these motives so pure and honorable were 
soon to be realized; for upon the administration coming into the 
hands of Mr. Fox in 1806, Romilly was appointed Solicitor 
General,— and having no scruple in accepting this office under 
Fox, he hesitated not at coming into Parliament under the same 
circumstances. He says in his Diary at this time, —‘ As long as 
I hold the office to which I have been appointed, I must support the 
administration. As soon as they appear to me unworthy to be 
supported, it will be my duty to resign.’ 

Before, however, this administration had been in existence for a 
year, to the great loss and misfortune of the nation, its leader, Mr. 
Fox, was untimely cut off. But although taken from the scenes of 
earth at a period of his usefulness, he had yet lived long enough to 
give his powerful influence in favor of a noble object; and to the 
lasting fame of that administration, of which he was the head, that 
object, an object which philanthropists and patriots had for twenty 
successive years struggled for, was, during the short period of its 
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existence, finally and gloriously consummated — the abolition of the 
Slave Trade. 

At a period considerable later, in a speech of Sir Samuel 
Romilly’s to the electors of Bristol, he says in relation to that 
administration and its leading members—‘ That I had an office 
under the administration of which they were the chiefs, that I 
have enjoyed their friendship in retirement, and that when they 
are excluded from office because they will not abandon their prin- 
ciples, I have the honor to be comprehended in that exclusion, are 
to me matters of pride and exultation.’ 

Romilly continued to occupy a seat in the House of Commons 
from the time of his first entrance into public life, in 1806, to the 
period of his death, which occurred on the twenty-ninth of October, 
1818. 

No man, perhaps, ever entered Parliament with better objects 
in view, or with better qualifications for their accomplishment, 
than did Sir Samuel Romilly. He was indeed forty-nine years of 
age; he had the reputation of being one of the ablest lawyers of 
his time; with a store of general knowledge which far exceeded 
that of most of the great men of his time ; and possessing the cool 
judgment of mature life, with all the ambition of youth — an am- 
bition not for distinction or applause, but to root out some of the 
many evils which had long oppressed his country. 

It would not be difficult for any one who had read the letters 
of Sir Samuel Romilly to Roget, to judge of the powers of his 
mind, and what is of more importance, the emotions of his heart. 
In the following extract from a letter written in 1781, may be seen 
traces of that philanthropic spirit which was exhibited in every act 
of his public life :— 

‘Have you ever heard of a book published here some time 
since by a Mr. Howard, upon the state of the Prisons in England, 
and in several other countries of Europe? You may conjecture 
from the subject that it is not a book of great literary merit; but 
it has a merit infinitely superior. It is one of those works which 
have been rare in all ages of the world; it is written with a view 
only to the good of mankind. The author was some time ago 
sheriff in the country; in the execution of that office a number of 
instances of abuses practised in the prisons came under his obser- 
vation. Shocked with what he saw, he began to inquire whether 
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the prisons in the adjacent counties were on a better footing. 
Finding everywhere the same injustice prevail, he resolved,—a 
private individual, — to attempt to reform abuses which he found 
were as general as they were shocking to humanity. Accordingly, 
he made a visit to every prison and house of correction in England, 
with invincible perseverance and courage ; for some of the prisons 
were so infected with diseases and putrid air, that he was obliged 
to hold a cloth steeped in vinegar to his nostrils during the whole 
time he remained in them, and to change his clothes the moment he 
returned. After having devoted so much time to this painful em- 
ployment, he set out on a tour through a great part of Holland, 
Germany, and Switzerland, to visit their prisons. Whata singular 
journey !— not to admire the wonders of art and nature, not to 
visit courts and ape their manners ; but to dive into dungeons, to 
compare the misery of men in different climates, to study the arts 
of mitigating the torments of mankind! What a contrast might 
be drawn between the painful labor of this man, and the ostenta- 
tious sensibility which turns aside from scenes of misery, and, with 
the mockery of a few barren tears, leaves it to seek comfort 
in its own distresses.’* The principal object to which Romilly 
turned his attention while in Parliament, was the reform of the 
criminal law; yet, he did not bring forward any measure to effect 
this purpose, until two years of his public life had elapsed, as 
during that period other humane and important measures had been 
before the Legislature. In the Diary of Sir Samuel Romilly’s 
Parliamentary life, in 1807, he says, —‘I have long been struck 
with the gross defects which there are in our Criminal Law, and 
with the serious evils which result from our present mode of 
administering it. When I first went the Circuit, which is now 
twenty-three years ago, some instances of judicial injustice which 
I met with made a deep impression on me; and I resolved to 
attempt some reform of the system, if I ever should have an 
opportunity of doing it with any prospect of success.’ Accord- 
ingly in the spring of 1808, he introduced a bill to repeal the 
statute of Queen Elizabeth, which punished the crime of privately 
stealing from the person with death. ‘This bill, though opposed in 
the Commons, was passed by the House of Lords without any 


* Memoir, vol. I p. 124. 
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opposition, and finally became alaw. Continuing to prosecute his 
benevolent plans of reducing the severity of the Crintinal Code, 
he, in February, 1810, brought three bills into the House to repeal 
the acts of William III., Anne, and George II., which made 
stealing privately in a shop goods of the value of five shillings, and 
of stealing to the amount of forty shillings in dwelling-houses, or 
on board vessels in navigable rivers, capital crimes. Notwith- 
standing the ability and vigilance with which he supported these 
bills, they were all lost, He had to encounter prejudice, reproach, 
and ignorance ; and this too of men who were in power and influ- 
ence. 

Our space is not sufficient to admit of extensive quotations from 
his speeches, — the most eloquent of which were directed towards 
some good reform. ‘The following will tend to show the purity of 
his designs :— 

‘It was not,’ he said, ‘from light motives, it was from no 
fanciful notions of benevolence, that I have ventured to suggest 
any alteration in the criminal law of England. It has originated 
in many years’ reflection, and in the long-established belief that a 
mitigation of the severe penalties of our law will be one of the 
most effectual modes to preserve and advance the humanity and 
justice for which this country is so eminently distinguished. Since 
the last session of parliament, I have repeatedly reconsidered the 
subject: I am more and more firmly convinced of the strength of 
the foundation upon which I stand ; and even if I had doubted my 
own conclusions, I cannot forget the ability with which I was sup- 
ported within these walls ; nor can be insensible to the humane and 
enlightened philosophy by which, in contemplative life, this advance- 
ment of kindness has been recommended. I cannot, therefore, 
hastily abandon a duty which, from my success in life, I owe to my 
profession ; which, as a member of this house, I owe to you and 
my country; and which, as a man blessed with more than com- 
mon prosperity, I owe to the misguided and unfortunate. 

‘Actuated by these motives, it is not to be imagined that I 
shall be easily discouraged by any of the various obstacles so com- 
monly, and perhaps with propriety, opposed to every attempt to 
alter an established law: upon such a resistance I calculated, but 
am not to be deterred. I knew that my motives must occasionally 
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be misunderstood by many, and might possibly be misrepresented 
by others. I was not blind to the road where prudence pointed to 
preferment; but Lam not to be misled from comforts which no 
external honors can bestow. I have long thought that it was the 
duty of every man, unmoved either by bad report or by good re- 
port, to use all the means which he possessed for the purpose of 
advancing the well-being of his fellow creatures: and I know not 
any mode by which I can so effectually advance that well-being, 
as by endeavoring to improve the criminal laws of my country. 
It has been insinuated, that, indebted as I am to the law, com- 
mendation rather than censure ought to be expected from me ; and 
it has been asserted, that under the pretext of proposing apparently 
immaterial alterations, my real object is to sap and undermine the 
whole criminal Jaw of England. Such insinuations and assertions 
have not, I am well aware, been made by any of my honorable and 
learned friends by whom I am now surrounded, and who have 
witnessed. my whole professional life; but they have been made, 
and, I must of course suppose, have been really believed.’ * 
In the following year, 1811, the same bills, together with two 
others, taking away the punishment of death for stealing from 
bleaching grounds, were again brought in by Romilly. They were 
all passed by the Commons by a considerable majority ; but in the 
House of Lords the three first were rejected, and the two relating 
to stealing from bleaching grounds, alone were suffered to pass. 
Among the most strenuous opposers of all Romilly’s measures to 
reform the criminal law, was Lord Ellenborough. The ground 
which that learned judge took, being, that since the passage of the 
act abolishing the punishment of death for picking pockets, crime 
had greatly increased ; and all the proof he gave for this was that 
prosecutions were more frequent, — the strongest evidence of its 
success, for when the punishment was so severe, but few were 
willing to prefer complaints. On the occasion of the passage of 
these bills through the House of Commons, Mr. Whitbread con- 
cluding a speech in their favor, paid a just tribute to the character 
of Sir Samuel Romilly. He said, ‘The public opinion on the 
subject of this bill might be seen from the rise of his honorable 
and learned friend, even from the high eminence on which he 


* Speeches, vol. I. p. 317. 
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formerly stood in public estimation. His finding time from his 
severe avocations to pursue this excellent and beneficent plan, after 
all the political feuds of this day were forgotten, would transmit 
his name with honor to posterity as the benefactor of his country. 
Some men, by their virtuous exertions, acquired fame after their 
death ; but, of his honorable and learned friend, his country might, 
in his lifetime, say, ‘* Presenti tibi largimur honores.”’’ 

In 1812, Romilly succeeded in procuring the passage of an act 
repealing the statute of Elizabeth, which punished with death 
soldiers and mariners who were found begging. Although always 
opposed, and often defeated in his purpose, Romilly continued, at 
every session of Parliament, to urge upon the legislature the aboli- 
tion of the death penalty for the offence of stealing. And it is 
to his lasting praise that those changes for which he so long and 
zealously struggled, have, since his death, been effected. 

Romilly had long anticipated becoming Lord Chancellor. He 
had fully qualified himself for that high and responsible station, 
and would in all probability have been raised to the office in pre- 
ference to Lord Eldon, when he was last appointed, had it not been 
for his strict adherence to his principles. When Erskine was ap- 
pointed Lord Chancellor, in 1806, he observed to Romilly, ‘ You 
must make me a Chancellor now, that I may afterwards make you 
one ;’ and unquestionably, his capacity for the office was far 
superior to Erskine’s. With the expectation of holding, at some 
time, this office, Sir Samuel Romilly reserved many important 
measures to be introduced by him under more favorable circum- 
stances. But the event which terminated his earthly career left 
those measures to be supported by other, perhaps as able, yet, not 
more sincere and devoted, advocates of human progress and phi- 
lanthropy. 

The abilities of Sir Samuel Romilly,.as an orator, were often 
and successfully called forth. ‘They consisted in the exquisite 
beauty of his language, in the sincerity and earnestness with which 
he pressed his arguments; in the power of his declamation to 
move and arouse ; in the force of his withering sarcasm, — rarely 
exercised ; with the addition of a figure and countenance of great 
dignity and beauty, and a sweet, sonorous voice. Indeed — 


So charming left his voice, that we, awhile, 
Still thought him speaking, still stood fixed to hear. 
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With him, eloquence was an object of admiration only so far as it 
was directed to great and noble purposes, — to the extension of 
knowledge, — the protection of the oppressed, — the enfranchise- 
ment of the enslaved, and the advancement of the best interests of 
society. If we would select a feature of Romilly’s character 
which is peculiarly worthy of admiration, and which is so rare in 
statesmen, it would be his stern and inflexible virtue, which neither 
the hope of office or of power could warp or shake. 

As an economist of time, none but a Scott or Brougham, can be 
said to have equalled him; as a disinterested patriot none but a 
Brutus could surpass him; and as a dutiful son — an affectionate 
brother, — a loving husband, — a tender father, and a generous 
friend, the history of man furnishes no brighter example ! 

Thirty-two years have elapsed since Sir Samuel Romilly, at sixty- 
one years of age, descended to the tomb ; and unfortunately for his 
country, at a period when to his great reputation was added the 
rank of being a representative of the city of Westminster. But 
though his loss, at the forum, and in the legislative councils, is to 
be deplored, the influence of his example and his services to his 
country will continue to benefit mankind. His memory will descend 
to the latest posterity, and continue to grow brighter and brighter 
as intervening time shall render more distant the period of his 
existence ! 


Since writing the above a friend has called our attention to some 
lines written by the Rev. George Crabbe. They are to be found in 
the notes to the Smugglers and Poachers, a subject which was 
suggested to the poet by Sir Samuel Romilly, on the 10th of 
September, 1818. Romilly died on the 30th of October; and on 
the blank leaf, at the end of the MSS. of the tale, were written 
the following verses, dated November 6, 1818: — 


‘Thus had I written, so a friend advised, 
Whom as the first of counsellors I prized, 
The best of guides to my assuming pen, 

The best of fathers, husbands, judges, men. 
“This will he read,” I said, “and I shall hear 
Opinion wise, instructive, mild, sincere, 
For I that mind respect, for I the man revere.” 
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‘I had no boding fear! but thought to see 
Those who were thine, who looked for all to thee ; 
And thou wert all! there was when thou wert by, 
Diffused around the rare felicity 
That wisdom, worth, and kindness can impart 
To form the mind and gratify the heart. 


‘Yes! I was proud to speak of thee, as one 
Who had approved the little [ had done, 
And taught me what I should do! — Thou wouldst raise 
My doubting spirit by a smile of praise, 
And words of comfort! Great was thy delight, 
Fear to expel, and ardor to excite ; 
To wrest the oppressor’s arm, and do the injured right, 


‘Thou had’st the tear for pity, and thy breast 
Felt for the sad, the weary and oppressed ! 
And now, afflicting change! all join with me, 
And feel, lamented Romilly, for thee.’ 





ARTICLE II. 


THE MOTHER AND HER DAUGHTER. 


* Motuer,’ said a thoughtful girl, ‘ which should you prefer, 
blindness or deafness ? ’ 

‘I cannot say, my child, for both are such terrible afflictions 
that I could not choose between them; yet methinks I would 
sooner spare my ears than eyes. ‘To be sure it would be grievous 
to shut up the avenues of sound and listen no more to the music of 
nature, and that sweeter lute, the human voice when modulated by 
affection ; yet, even this seems small beside the loss of sight. To 
drop the thick curtain of night and shut out the sun, moon and 
nightly host of brilliants; to bid adieu to the external world in its 
myriad forms, and recognize no more the fond objects of our care — 
this seems to me a greater loss.’ 

‘Thus have I ever thought, but strange feelings oppress me. 
This morning I sat down on a hill, and overcome by the heat, fell 
asleep. I seemed in the midst of a bustling world; life filled 
every inch of ground, and in a few minutes I took in as at glance 
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the whole bright universe. Here was the queen glittering like a 
dew-drop in the morning sun; there the humble menial who did 
her bidding. In a carriage rolled the lofty peer, and by his side 
trudged the mendicant praying for a sou; one child was borne on 
a soft cushion, and another trundled its hoop with scarce a shoe to 
its foot. Every shade of opulence passed along; then those of 
middle rank ; and last of all, the very lazzaroni of the world. High 
above them all a misty vapor sailed. ‘To some it appeared as a 
passing cloud, but my mental eye was opened, and then I beheld 
that which I felt but could not comprehend, an indescribable and 
impersonal presence, the great 1 Am. ‘Therewith connected was 
a pair of scales, and a vial of comfort was weighed out and labelled 
for every living thing. Not the smallest particle of down which 
vacillates in the air, not an outcast, however depraved and 
despised of man, was forgotten. All this was distinctly visible and 
clear to my mind as the “southern cross.” Arched in the space 
above were these words, written in a pure light which made them 
peculiarly distinct, “ All are my children,” “TI alone hold the 
balance. ”’ I drunk in their meaning and a hallowed feeling per- 
vaded my soul. I felt transformed: the cloud floated as before, 
and I no longer saw the vision; but its impress was wrought into 
my being, and life assumed a new aspect.’ ‘ This,’ continued the 
mother, ‘ would be somewhat strange if you thus fell asleep before 
having had your fancy excited. I should suppose that association 
had tended to produce this result ; nevertheless, the scene was no 
less grateful nor its influence less precious.’ 

‘I think you are right,’ replied the daughter, ‘ for that brings 
to my recollection the adventure of the morning. 

‘I called upon a friend who chanced to be busy, and therefore 
invited me to look in and see her children. They were repeating 
their lessons to an aged dame whose countenance beamed with 
intelligence. She appeared perfectly familiar with the contents 
of their books, and explained their sums with so much ease that it 
was some time before I discovered that she was blind. 

‘No fairy gliding through space in her light car was ever happier 
than she. A smile wreathed her lips, and every word came from 
a heart overflowing with kindness and love. Her knitting was by 
her side and other mediums of amusement and occupation. 
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‘I forgot my hurry, and sat down, perfectly delighted with the 
busy circle about me. After chatting a while with my hostess, I 
could not refrain from expressing my surprise at her aptitude for 
teaching, and her perfect content. 

*** No doubt,” said she, “it appears strange to you now, but 
believe my assertion, that when one gift is removed, twenty drop 
down to fill its place. In my early years I was fond of study, and 
garnered up a great store, which is to me a ‘ continual feast.’ 
One sense is gone, but all the others are quickened. My imagina- 
tion was ever active, but now it is brilliant in the extreme. Light, 
such as I never dreamed of, streams in upon me amid my darkness. 
Remember this, my friend, and should sickness or accident deprive 
you of any faculty, repine not, but think of the lone old lady who 
said she was ‘only blind.’ ” 

‘ Here, mother, was compensation, and I saw at once that she 
had her full share of joy. ; 

‘Then I bethought me of the poor lame girl, who said, “ but 
for her infirmity she might have been friendless:” and of the 
palsied man who blessed his Maker for his peace of mind, which 
outweighed every thing else.” 

‘ These thoughts filled my imagination, and no wonder, as I sunk 
down exhausted, they should robe themselves in even fairer forms.’ 

‘I trust, Eliza, that this day will be to you a land-mark, and if I 
mistake not, much of your future progress will be dated back to 
thistime. I too, hope to profit from your gleanings, and oh! may 


we in turn benefit others and live out the law of mutual dependence. ’ 
* * 





A New Use ror Steam.— The New York Journal of Com- 
merce states that Mr. Broadway of that city, has taken out a patent 
for the application of steam to the extinguishment of fires. He 
thinks he can extinguish any fire which can possibly happen on 
board steamboats, or any vessel where the apparatus is provided, 
whether in the vessel or cargo, or in building of any kind, by 
forcing steam into the apartment where the fire exists. The ex- 
periments have, so far, been successful, and if the thing is fully 
established, fire may consider itself effectually put out. 













































The Pardoning Power. 


ARTICLE III. 
EXTENT OF THE PARDONING POWER. 


‘ And earthly power doth then show likest God's, 
When Mercy seasons Justice.’ 


Ir seems to have been taken for granted by many people, in the 
discussions in regard to the propriety of commuting Dr. Webster’s 
punishment, that the Governor, in determining the question, 
ought not to be guided by his own conscience and feelings, but by 
a consideration of the supposed objects which the framers of the 
Constitution had in view in vesting the pardoning power in him; 
and especially that he ought never to exercise the power in such 
a way as might lead to any doubt of the general policy of 
Capital Punishment. 

I do not know that the Governor and Council are any of them 
opposed to Capital Punishment, and I certainly have no reason to 
doubt that they acted conscientiously in their determination not to 
interpose the prerogative of mercy in Dr. Webster’s case. But I 
think their minds would have been more accessible to mercy, if 
they had taken a different view of the pardoning power. 

The Constitution says, ‘The power of pardoning offences,’ 
except in cases of impeachment, ‘shall be in the Governor, by 
and with the advice of Council.’ 

The power here is unlimited in language. There is no check 
upon it, except the discretion of the Governor. 

The Revised Statutes, chap. 142, s. 12, say, ‘In all cases in 
which the Governor is authorized by the Constitution to grant 
pardons, he may, by and with the advice of the Council, and upon 
the petition of the person convicted, grant a pardon upon such 
conditions, with such restrictions, and under such limitations, as he 
may think proper.’ 

Here, again, there is no qualification of the Governor’s power. 

But it is said, that to have mitigated the sentence of Webster 
or Pearson, would have been striking a blow at Capital Punishment, 
which the Executive ought not to do. 

The power of pardoning, necessarily supposes an imperfection 
in the law of punishment. The greatness of the imperfection 
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becomes apparent only by degrees. The frequency with, and the 
extent to, which the power shall be applied, depend on the 
Executive. But inthe progress of society, it necessarily happens 
that the law of punishment often becomes exceedingly modified by 
the exercise of the pardoning power, long before Legislative 
interference. Proofs of this fact can be produced of an almost 
unlimited amount. I shall adduce only one. But that one is of 
such a character as to render others unnecessary. 

In England, for a long course of years, it was the uniform 
practice of the Crown to change the sentence of the great mass of 
prisoners capitally convicted, from hanging to transportation or 
imprisonment. During this period, the number of persons ex- 
ecuted formed but a small fraction of those convicted of capital 
offences. The pardoning power had, in effect, annulled, to a great 
extent, the severity of the ancient law, in correspondence with the 
progressive humanity of the times. 

It was during this very period, when the pardoning power was 
used thus freely in derogation of the laws, that the Constitution of 
Massachusetts was formed. The pardoning prerogative was left 
as unlimited in the Governor and Council, as it isin England in 
the King. 

Was any King of England ever blamed, because he had ex- 
ercised the pardoning power to such an extent as to annul the laws 
themselves? Could it ever there be imputed as a fault to the 
Governor of Massachusetts, that he had been too merciful? That 
he had yielded to the feelings of his heart? ‘To his compassion 
for an afflicted family ? That he had felt that the tenderness of ae 
this age revolts from Capital Punishment as instinctively as it does ae 
from murder? ‘That he had dared on his own responsibility to my 
deal a heavy blow ona cruel law, the relic of a barbarous age, : 
before it had the approbation of the Legislature? 0! that we 
could have for one little moment a Victoria for our Governor, who 


would not feel bound to crush her own feelings in obedience to \'j an 
formal rules. X X. 











Stetemi oie a 


Be always at leisure to do good; never make business an ex- 
cuse to decline the offices of humanity. 











A Letter from John T. Barry, London. 


ARTICLE IV. 


A LETTER FROM JOHN T. BARRY, LONDON. 


CAPITAL CRIME. 


RETURN TO AN ADDRESS OF THE HONORABLE THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
DATED MAY 14, 1846;— ror " 


A ‘statement of the Crimes, Capital in 1830, for which the Punishment of 
Death has been abolished by Statute, or for which it has not been inflicted 
during the last Five Years; giving, in Columns, the Number of Persons 
Committed and Executed for each of the following Offences, during Five 
Years, ending with the last year of an Execution for it, and the Commitments 
during Five Years immediately following the last Year of an Execution for 
it ; viz. Cattle-stealing, Sheep-stealing, Horse-stealing, Stealing in a Dwell- 
ing house, Forgery, Coining, Returning from Transportation, Letter-steal- 
ing, Sacrilege, Robbery, Arson, and other wilful burning, Piracy, Attempts 
to Murder, unattended with Bodily Injuries, Shooting at, Stabbing, Wound- 
ing, &c., Rape, &c., Riot and Felony, Unnatural Crimes, and High Trea- 
son; together with the Commitments and Executions for Burglary and 
House breaking, during Five Years ending with 1832, and the Five Years 
immediately following, stating the Total Numbers for both Periods of Five 
Years, for all the Crimes collectively.’ H. Manners Surron. 


Number of Persons Committed and Executed for each of the following Offences. 








During the Five During 
| Years ending with the Five Years 


the last Year immediate] 
| y 


of an Execution. following. 


Committed | Executed, Committed 

Cattle-stealing ees (ee 119 
Sheep-stealing o 4 6 0 el : 11 1320 
Horse-stealing ¢ 37 966 
Stealing in a Dwelling house. . ‘ 9 75 
Forgery ° j 17 831 
Coining . 8 16 
Returning from Transportation . . . 50 
Letter-stealing 27 
Sacrilege .... 33 
Robbery 1579 
Arson and other wilful Burning 183 
Piracy ‘ ; | 4 
Attempts to Murder, unattended with Bodily In- | 

juries, shooting at, stabbing, wounding, &c. . | 687 
Rape, &c ef 278 
Riot and Felony. . 215 
Unnatural Crimes 105 118 
High Treason. . . o| 81 1 


7276 | 196 | 7120 


~~ 
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819 
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| During Five Years During Five Years 
ending 1832. following 1832. 
Committed | Executed|\Committed| Executed 


—-$ —_—_____. 


Burglary and House Breaking .. - . 4327 | 46 "3734 «| 3 











Note.— The last Execution for Returning from Transportation was in 1810. The Records in 
the Home Office do not show the Executions for this offence in the Five previous Years. 

The Capital Punishment for House breaking was abolished in 1833, and for Burglary (except 
when violence to persons is used) in 1887. The Executions, therefore, only extend over such por- 
tion of the Five Years immediately following 1832. 








The Murderer’s Sacrament. 


ARTICLE V. 


THE MURDERER’S SACRAMENT. 


‘ Tere to be hanged till you are dead!’ 
The man had heard it, had been led 
Again to prison, and had heard 

The preacher preach God's holy word — 
Too late; for, by his fear abused, 

The phrase of all seemed all confused ; 
And this seemed all that all men said — 
‘There to be hanged till you are dead! 


They bade him kneel before the board 
Which bare the Supper of our Lord ; 

The preacher took the bread and wine, 
And preached of that repast Divine, 

The efficient Body and Blood: 

The ‘body and blood!’ A sudden flood 
Of scarlet light lit up his cheek, 

And though, just then, no tongue did speak, 
A clear, loud voice, close by him said — 

‘ There to be hanged till you are dead!’ 





Kneeling passively by the board 

Which bare the Supper of our Lord, — 

Our Lord, of whom he had never heard, 

Until the Judge’s final word 

Had shut the gateways of his soul,— 

He ate the bread, received the cup, 

And, for the first time looking up, 

A glance at each and all he stole, 

And cried, from custom’s old control, 

‘Here’s TO YOUR HEALTHS, GOOD GENTLEMEN!’* ae 
Nodding around — All startled then ; ee 
For the iron tongue of the death-bell swung, , ‘i 
Mixed with the doomed man’s words, ands, — a # 
‘ There to be hanged till you are dead!’ | 





All night fell hammers — shock on shock ; ta 
With echoes Newgate’s granite clanged : | 
The scaffold built, at eight o’clock 
A man was brought out to be hanged. 





* This is a fact. It occurred in England a few years ago, prior to the execution of a man named 
Ward, for child-murder. 









The Murderer’s Sacrament. 






Then came from all the people there 
A single cry that shook the air ; 

A single cry, that turned to storm 
Of yells and noises multiform, 
Where each, with mad gesticulations, 

Rivalled the rest in exercrations ; 

Mothers held up their babes to see, 

Who spread their hands and screamed for glee ; 
Here a girl from her clothing tore 

A rag to wave with, and joined the roar 

In shrieks, and singing, and savage jests, 
Tossing about her naked breasts ; 

There a man, with yelling tired, 

Paused, and the culprit’s crime inquired ; 

A sot, below the doomed man dumb, 

Bawled his health in the world to come; 

These blasphemed, and fought for places ; 
Those, half crushed, cast frantic faces 

To windows, where, in freedom sweet, 

Others enjoyed the wicked treat. 





























At last the show’s great crisis pended ; 
Struggles for better standings ended ; 
The rabble’s lips no longer curst, 
But stood agape in horrid thirst ; 
Thousands of breasts beat horrid hope; 
Thousands of eye-balls, lit with hell, 
Burnt one way all, to see the rope 
Unslacken as the platform fell. 











The rope flew tight! and then the roar 
Burst forth afresh ; less loud, but more 
Confused and affrighting than before. 
A few harsh tongues for ever led 

The common din — the chaos of noises, 
But ear could not catch what they said, 

As when the realm of the damned rejoices 
On winning a soul to its will, 

That clatter and clangor of hateful voices 
Sickened and stunned the air, until 
The dangling man was dead and still. 



















The show complete, the pleasure past, 
The solid masses loosened fast ; 

Each went his way, or lagged behind, 
As fitted best his need or mind ;— 
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A thief slunk of with ample spoil, 

To ply elsewhere his daily toil ; 

Two foes, who had disputed places, 

Went forth to fight with murderous faces ; 
A baby strung its doll to a stick ; 

A mother praised the pretty trick ; 

Some children caught and hanged a cat; 
Some friends walked on in pleasant chat ; 
Some, heavy-paced and heavy-hearted, 
Whose dinners were to earn, departed, 
Much envying those who'd means to stay 
At gin shops by, and ‘make it a day ;’ 
Others cursed loud their fortune ill, 
Whose callings forced them from their fill 
Of that day’s feast — ‘’t were worth a crown 
To stop, and see them cut him down!’ 


Douglas Jerrold’s { London] Magazine. 





ARTICLE VI. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


BY B. H. CLARK. 


Tue readers of the Prisoners’ Friend have already had much 
on this subject. But I am persuaded they have not heard all that 
can be said upon it. I believe the following remarks will present 
it to them in a new phase. 

It is contended that the Bible sanctions the death penalty — 
therefore it is right. Now if this argument is honest and reliable, 
it can afford to be followed out in all its breadth and import. I 
shall not, then, deny the premises ; I shall admit them in all their 
strength. The Bible does sanction the Death Penalty ; nay, com- 
mands it. In most unequivocal terms, and in repeated instances, 
it represents it as an appointment of God. And the Bible, you 
say, is of Divine authority. Otherwise, what has it to do in this 
controversy more than any other book? But it is of God. 
Its mandates are his ; its policy, its ethics, have his warrant. 

So far men go unquestioningly. So much they receive as 
moral axioms. Now, from these premises, what follows? Mark 
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what I ask;—on the universal assumption that the Bible is of 
Divine authority, and the fact that it commands capital punish- 
ment, what is the fair, the logical conclusion? This — that we 
should execute that penalty as the Bible prescribes it ; that is, to 
the extent and in the modes there appointed. The Bible com- 
mands capital punishment, remember, not in the principle merely, 
leaving the modes and its application to human legislation. All 
its commands on this subject are specific, not general. They sanc- 
tion not merely an abstract principle of social justice ; but they 
apply that principle, they appoint the forms of its execution. I 
repeat, then, if the Bible is authoritative on this subject, it is 
authoritative, not alone of the bare principle, but of the extent 
and forms of its application. When God commands, he is to be 
obeyed in the modes which he prescribes, not in ways of our choice. 
Now, following this rule, we must adopt the criminal code of the 
Bible entire ; we must endorse every penal law on its pages. 

I know this is a startling conclusion. But just reconsider the 
process by which we arrived at it, and see if it is not fairly deduced. 
You say the Death Penalty has the authority of the Bible, and the 
Bible is of God. I answer, well. You continue, I must therefore 
adopt the Death Penalty. I reply, then I shall adopt it as the 
Bible puts it — in the forms and to the extent which it prescribes. 
If it is authority for the principle , it is equally so for its applica- 
tion. If God gave the one, then, on the same authority, he gave 
the other also. If you make the Bible the appeal on this subject, 
then stick to the Bible honestly ; and do not, while you pretend to 
adopt its principles, presume to make your own application of 
them. If you really reverence the authority of the Bible in this 
matter, then retrace your wanderings from its requirements; go 
back and restore its penal laws, which you have so almost entirely 
repudiated. 

It is worth while to look whither such a course would lead us, 
however. ‘T'o the re-adoption of all the exploded barbarities from 
which we have been centuries in ridding ourselves ; to the revival 
of cruelties, the thought of which makes the flesh creep upon us. 
The horrors of the Salem witcheraft must be re-enacted. The 
martyr’s stake at Smithfield must be re-erected, and the murder 
of Quakers resumed in New England. Instead of abolishing our 
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present few corporeal punishments, as is demanded by the age, 
they must be increased. We must have ‘ burning for burning, 
wound for wound, strife for strife, an eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth.’ New modes of punishment, hitherto unknown to Anglo- 
Saxon jurisprudence, must be introduced. Men must be ‘stoned 
with stones until they die.’ Sabbath-breakers, heretics, adulter- 
ers, sacriligious persons, and scores of other offenders. For the 
act of gathering a few sticks to make a fire on Sunday, (the tem- 
perature left entirely out of account) must this horrid punish- 
ment be inflicted! Nay, even parents must execute the revolting 
barbarity on their own offspring, for the crime of disobedience ! 
The godlike human form must be battered with stones, cast by the 
hands of parents, and friends, and neighbors, until the poor, 
abused, and mangled carcase shall present no evidence of life, and 
retain no vestige of its former beauty. Such are some of the 
requirements of the Bible on this subject. But the revolting 
topic is too horrid to contemplate. We turn from it with disgust, 
satisfied that we have sufficiently indicated its hideous nature. 
Just think of the consequences of adopting such a penal code as 
this ; of the multiplied and outrageous butcheries it would call for. 
Every day would demand some new slaughter; and men would be 
slain as mercilessly as cattle. 

I do not, indeed, apprehend such a result. The mere mention 
of these barbarities, now-a-days, shocks men; and the idea of 
adopting them is simply preposterous. But 1 have supposed the 
case for the sake of those whose principles, if carried out, would 
lead tosuch a result. Where are those personsnow? A moment 
ago they were urgent for the Death Penalty, because the Bible 
commanded it. Now we have arrayed those commands before 
them, and lo, they repudiate them. The Bible was fine authority 
while contending for the principle; but when we come to the 
application of that principle, they abandon it. The very class of 
men and women who to-day are upholding, on Bible authority, the 
general principle of taking human life, have been laboring for cen- 
turies to abolish every individual application of that principle 
which that book contains! So inconsistent are human beings. 

And yet men think they can extricate themselves from this 
absurd position by a quibble. ‘QO,’ say they, ‘ these commands 
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which you specify are Mosaic; they are not binding on us; they 
are only for the Jews.’ Mosaic! Hark you, my friend! Are 
you not of those who rebuke sceptics for accepting or rejecting so 
much of the Bible as suits their convenience? And here are you, 
under the plea of its being Mosaic, setting aside, as far as this 
controversy is concerned, a very principal portion of the book! 

Answer me, are not these commands Bible? The integrity of 
the Bible, is, when it suits, a great point with you. Maintain it 
now. Are not these commands that you now spurn, part of what, 
when you wish to establish the Divine authority of taking life, you 
call ‘ God’s inspired word?’ ‘Mosaic’ and ‘Jewish,’ indeed! 
What were Moses and the Jews, according to their own showing, 
but the recipients of these laws? They claim to have come from 
God. Their being ‘ given by Moses’ did not vitiate them, then. 

‘ But,’ persists the objector, ‘ I merely mean that those commands 
were temporary and local ; that Moses was not a universal prophet, 
nor his laws of universal obligations ; but God did give a command 
of universal obligation and perpetual force, on this subject, to Noah.’ 
I reply, all this, however often and confidently repeated, is pure 
assumption. Nota word of it is warranted by the Bible. That 
the command given to Noah was of universal and perpetual 
authority — that those given to Moses were not— where is this 
said or implied? Is it that the command given to Noah was gen- 
eral, therefore perpetual; and those given to Moses particular, 
therefore temporary. The plea is false. The command given to 
Noah is as particular as any law of Moses. According to its 
commonly accepted sense, it is a specific provision for the punish- 
ment of murder. And why should not Moses be as fit a recip- 
ient of a perpetual law, as Noah? Was he less eminent for wis- 
dom, for virtue, for power? And what is there in the tenure of 
his laws to imply that they are not of perpetual obligation? Is it 
not enough to establish their perpetual authority, that they claim to 
be from God, who ‘ changes not.’ Who that admits that they are 
from him, can dispute their everlasting force? The command 
given to Noah does not presume to claim a higher origin than 
those given to Moses. 

But the objector is not yet disposed of. ‘ Christ abolished the 
Mosaic dispensation ; and he left the Noahie covenant and com- 
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mand in full force.’ I know this is a very ‘ popular delusion,’ and 
presently I shall proceed to explode it. But, for a moment 
admitting it, why did Christ abolish Judaism? Merely because it 
was Judaism? Nay; rather because it was barbarism! Christ 
made no war on system ; least of all, on that of his own country- 
men. His business was not with mere formule, he dealt with 
principles. He went down to the root of laws, and institutions, 
and forms, and dug up and exposed the false ideas, the wrong 
principles, the evil sentiments, in which they found nourishment. 
That was his mission —to propagate principles, not institutions 
and forms. And now I will say, appropriately, that for this rea- 
son, Christ did not abolish Judaism —the Mosaic institutions ; 
that he never tried to abolish them, nor to impair their authority. 
He expressly declares that such was not his purpose: ‘ I came 
not to destroy the law or the prophets’ —the sum of Judaism. 
He was a Jew himself, and honored and observed the institutions 
of his people, instead of seeking to abolish them. It isa silly 
blunder, that of his abolishing the Mosaic codes. He abolished 
no laws. He had no authority to do so, and he claimed none. 
He neither made nor unmade laws. ‘That is the province of the 
civil leader and law giver, such as Moses. Christ was not such ; 
he was a moral teacher ; a teacher of ideas, of principles, of sen- 
timents. That some of his ideas conflicted with the existing in- 
stitutions of the Jews, there is no doubt; and he knew it. That 
they conflicted especially with all their barbarous, sanguinary laws 
and customs, is clear, and was no doubt intended. But that was 
not abolishing Judaism, otherwise than indirectly, any more than 
William Lloyd Garrison is abolishing the American constitution, by 
preaching anti-slavery. If his teachings and influence were inim- 
ical to Judaism, they were equally so to all sanguinary and inhu- 
man institutions — Noahic as well as Mosaic. ‘The word of his 
that repudiated Moses’ sanguinary laws, repudiated all similar 
ones, however ancient. If the application of Christianity sweeps 
away Moses’ penal code, so must it every code founded on the 
same principles. 

There is therefore but one choice now left in the matter, to any 
honorable, consistent mind : to take the whole penal code of the Old 
Testament, or to reject the whole. The argument which will jus- 
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tify the adoption of the smallest iota of it, will, if faithfully ap- 
plied, demand the adoption of it all. Let the pleaders for capital 
punishment, on Bible authority, lay this to heart. You will have 
it that the Old Testament is of God; and that its sanctions to 
war, and slavery, and the gallows, and many other enormities, are 
his sanctions. See to it, then, that you maintain them faithfully. 
You have trifled long enough on this subject, adopting part and 
rejecting part. Be honest henceforth, and manfully maintain the 
whole. I place the clerical defenders of the gallows, especially, 
in this dilemma. ‘ Choose ye this day whom ye will serve,’ bar- 
barism or Christianity. You insist on it, the whole Bible is of 
God, and claim that it teaches capital punishment. Then stick to 
your creed. Take the matter as the Bible presents it, and kill 
every adulterer in the land, especially those clerical adulterers who 
preach sanguinary codes on Sunday, and defile their neighbors’ 
beds on Monday. Stone to death the millions of Sabbath-break- 
ers in the country, taking first those evangelical sinners who cook 
and eat luxurious dinners on that day. Stir up Christian parents 
to kill their disobedient children. Hunt out the witches and have 
them burned. Seek out the heretics of the land, and have them 
put out of the way. Restore to our Statute Book the bloody code 
that civilization has wiped out; and add thereto the additional 
curses of the Old Testament. Do these things, and be consistent ; 
otherwise repudiate your Bible arguments for the gallows, and 
adopt the Christian policy, ‘ not to destroy men’s lives, but to 
save them.’ 





ANECDOTE OF DaniEL WexsTER. — At one time Daniel Web- 
ster had a difficult case to plead, and a verdict was rendered 
against his client. One of the witnesses came to him and said, 
‘Mr. Webster, if I had thought we should have lost the case, I 
might have testified a great deal more thanI did’ ‘Itis of 


no consequence,’ replied the lawyer, ‘the jury did not believe a 
word you said.’ 











England. 


ARTICLE VII. 


ENGLAND. 


‘Ir is calculated that about 8,000,000 persons in England and 
Wales cannot read or write. ‘This is nearly half the population. 
It is also calculated that of all the children in England and Wales 
between the ages of five and fourteen, more than half the number 
do not attend school at all; and that those belonging to the poor- 
est classes who do receive instruction, receive such a meagre and 
inefficient amougt, as to render it of no practical value. A little 
reading and writing, very often so imperfectly learned that they 
neither afford amusement nor advantage, and a garbled history of 
the Scriptures, is all the knowledge that the majority of the poorer 
children carry with them from school. The very farmers them- 
selves, a class above the abject poor, cannot, in many instances, 
read or write ; and what little even they might have learned in 
the days of their miserable instruction, has passed from them, 
more because of the fatal mode of education, than because of any 
inaptitude in themselves.’ 

Throughout Western Europe, the average of educated persons 
is far beyond that of England. 


‘In 1770, 250,000 freehold estates were in the hands of the same 
number of independent families ; at the close of 1815, the whole of 
the land in England belonged to 32,000 proprietors. Yet very little 
more land has been brought into cultivation, for of the 15,000,000 
statute acres left untilled in 1827, 11,000,000 were still uncultivated 
in 1847. The new poor law reduced the annual rate of £7,000,000 
to £5,000,000 for the support of pauperism ; yet, in 1848, one in 
eight out of the whole population of England was receiving paroch- 
ial relief, while 40,000 to 50,000 vagrants subsisted on the casual 
charity of individuals, or the apportioned funds of “ tramp wards,” 
&c. Out of 30,349 of both sexes last year committed for crime, 
9691 could not read nor write at all, while only 81 had received a 
good education. 7 

‘In Western Europe there is free trade in land; in Englanda 
peasant can rarely obtain the uncertain tenure of a leased farm, 
while copyholds and freeholds are merged in the larger estates. In 
Switzerland, Saxony, and Germany, every rood of land is highly 
cultivated in the most uninviting places, and despite the sternest ob- 
stacles: in Ireland, in 1849, all the lands of one barony, in the 
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county of Cork, comprising 80,000 acres, were thrown out of culti- 
vation ; in the union of Clifden, lands of an annual rental of £9000 
were likewise made waste ; and 11,000,000 statute acres in Great 
Britain, generally, remain untouched by the plough or the spade.’ 





The causes of crime, assigned by Mr. Kay, are the following : 


1. The great and continual neglect of the intellectual training of 
the poorer classes. 
2. The neglect of their religious education. 
3. The game-laws. 
4. The system of laws which affect land. 
5. The gin palaces. 
6. The want of classification in prisons. 


t 


’ 

The London Times, of the 22d ultimo, remarks: ‘ Under ordi- 
nary circumstances, an English laborer has no more prospect of 
becoming a proprietor, than he has of acquiring a kingdom. 
Even if he should save the incredible sum of five hundred ora 
thousand pounds sterling, he is as far off as ever.’—Paris Cor, 
Journal of Commerce. 





ARTICLE VIII. 


FORGIVE AND FORGET. 


Wen streams of unkindness, as bitter as gall, 
Bubble up from the heart to the tongue ; 

And meekness is writhing in torment and thrall, 
By the hand of ingratitude wrung ; 

In the heat of injustice unwept and unfair, 
While the anguish is festering yet, 

None, none but an angel of light can declare, 

I now can forgive and forget. 


But if the bad spirit is chased from the heart, 
And the lips are in penitence steeped, 

With the wrong so repented, the wrath should depart, 
Though scorn on injustice were heaped ; 

For the best compensation is made for all ill, 
When the cheek with contrition is wet, 

And every one feels it is possible still, 

At once to forgive and forget. 
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To forget! it is hard for a man with a mind, 
However his heart may forgive, 

To blot out the sufferings and evils behind, 
And but for the future to live. 

Then how shall it be? for at every turn 
Recollection the spirit will fret, 

And the ashes of injury smoulder and burn, 
Though we strive to forgive and forget. 


O, hearken! my tongue shall the riddle unseal, 
And mind shall be partner with heart, 

While thee, to thyself, I bid conscience reveal, 
And show thee how evil thou art; 

Remember thy follies, thy sins, and thy crimes, 
How vast is that infinite debt ; 

Yet mercy hath been, for numberless times, 
Most swift to forgive and forget. 


Brood not on insults or injuries old, 
For thou art injurious too ; 

Count not the sum till the total is told, 
For thou art unkind and untrue ; 

And if all thy sins are forgotten, forgiven, 
Now Mercy with Justice is met; 

O who would not gladly take lessons of heaven, 
And learn to forgive and forget. 





ARTICLE IX. 
LEGEND OF THE STROMKARL. 


Amone Mrs. Austin’s beautiful ‘Translations from the Ger- 
man,’ we find the following allegory relating to the Stromkarl, 
one of the water spirits, with regard to whom the nations of North- 
ern Europe have so many fanciful superstitions, and whom they 
regard as unblessed beings : 

‘ Two little boys were playing by the side of a river, when they 
saw the Stromkarl, or water spirit, sitting by the shore, and play- 
ing on his harp. Then the children called out to him, and said, 
“‘ Stromkarl, why do you sit here playing? There is no salvation 
for you!” 
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‘Thereupon the Stromkarl fell to weeping bitterly, threw away 
his harp, and sunk into the deep waters. When the boys returned 
home, they related to their father, who was a godly man, what had 
befallen them. The father said, “ You have sinned against the 
Stromkari ; go back, and tell him he too shall be saved.” 

‘ When they went back to the river, the Stromkarl sat on the 
shore weeping and lamenting. And the children said, “‘ Weep 
not so, Stromkarl; our father saith that thy Redeemer also 
liveth.” Then the Stromkarl took his harp, and played sweetly 
till sunset ! ’ 

Is there not deep meaning in this simple legend? Are there 
none among us, branded through long years with the names of 
criminal and outcast, yet in whose hearts the good and evil are 
mightily striving together for the mastery, concerning whom the 
world says, ‘ they are unblessed.’ 

Men heed not the trembling, half-discordant hymns of repent- 
ance and praise which such would seek to utter; but reaching 
forth mortal hands to sustain the sacred ark of God’s merey and 
forgiveness, murmur discouragingly in their ears, ‘ There is no sal- 
vation for you.’ Then the spirit sinks down into the dark depths 
of its former desolation, and the hushed music breaks not again 
upon the solemn stillness ; but its notes, feeble and wailing though 
they were, have pierced even unto the throne of the Eternal, and 
the voice of the infinite Father speaks reprovingly to his children ; 
‘ Ye have sinned in that ye have deemed my hand shortened that 
it cannot save. Ihave found a ransom for the soul of the trans- 
gressor; go ye and say to the wanderer, that he too may be 
saved!’ The words of the heaven-missioned children of God, 
‘ Weep not so, our Father saith that thy Redeemer also liveth,’ 
soothes the sighings of the broken and contrite heart, and once 
more a low melody ariseth, even the music of an holy and trustful 
life ; the harp is tuned to angel’s hallelujah’s, the burden of its 
chorus, ‘ we overcame by the blood of the Lamb ;’ and on through 
the far-stretching cycles of eternity, shall be heard its sweet mu- 
sic, by the banks of that river the streams whereof make glad the 
city of our God! M. F. D. 

Boston, Mass. 
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ARTICLE X. 
THE HAZARDS OF MERCANTILE LIFE. 


From an article ina late number of Hunt’s Magazine we copy 
the following interesting statements. They afford a melancholy 
illustration of the hazards and fluctuations of mercantile life : — 


‘It is asserted that but one eminent merchant (and his death is still 
recent and lamented) has ever continued in active business in the city 
of New York to the close of a long life, without undergoing bank- 
ruptcy or a suspension of payments in some one of the various crises 
through which the country has necessarily passed, 1 have no means 
of determining the truth of this assertion, but it must have some 
foundation, and | think it would be difficult for either of us to add to 
the number. 

‘It is also asserted by reliable authority, from records kept 
during periods of twenty to forty years, that, of every hundred per- 
sons who commence business in Boston, ninety-five at least die poor ; 
that, of the same number in New York, not two ultimately acquire 
wealth, after passing through the intermediate process of bankruptcy ; 
while in Philadelphia the proportion is still smaller. 

‘ By the statistics of bankruptcy, as collected under the uniform 
bankrupt law of 1841 — 


The number of applicants for relief under that law were 33,739 
The number of creditors returned = - : - - 1,049,603 
The amounts of debts stated - - : : - 440,934,615 


The valuation of property surrendered - - - 43,697,307 

‘If this valuation were correct, nearly ten cents would have been 
paid on every dollar due; but what was the fact ? 

‘In the southern district of New York one cent was paid, on an 
average, for each dollar due; in the northern district, 13% cents, 
being by far the largest dividend. In Connecticut the average divi- 
dend was somewhat over half a cent on each dollar. 


In Mississippi it was - - - . - - 6 cent to $1,000 
InMaine- - - - - - . - 3 100 
In Michiganandlowa- - - - - +4 & 100 
In Massachusetts - . - - - ee, wate 100 
In New Jersey - - - - - . - 1 “ 100 
In Tennessee -— - - - - . 2 a 100 
In Maryland - . - - - - - 1 dollar to 100 
In Kentucky - + + + = « oii 
In Illinois - - - - - - - 1 # —-:1,500 


In Pennsylvania, East Virginia, South Ridies, 
Washington - - - : : - - Nothing.’ 


After making every possible allowance for the enhancement of 
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this enormous amount of debt by inflation of values, speculative 
prices, X&c., the proportion of the $400,000,000 lost by those of 
the 1,049,603 creditors who were engaged in proper and legitimate 
business must still have been immense, and may justly be charged 
against the profits of our regular commerce. 





ARTICLE XI. 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT AMONG THE JEWS. 


Tue following article will give the reader a very good idea of 
the opinion of the ancient Jews on Capital Punishment. The 
writer makes a strong case for the modern Jews as compared with 
Christians. It must be remembered that the code of Moses em- 
braces thirty-four capital offences. We suppose that but few ad- 
vocates of the Death Penalty would be willing to include the 
whole number. 


I do not find where the gospel has abolished Capital Punishment. 
Never by any laws have so many been put to death as by Christian 
laws, from the inquisition of Spain till the last century, and even now. 
But even if that were not the case, let me show you how the Jews, 
who most strictly followed the Mosaic laws, were induced to favor 
Capital Punishment. The great Rabbi Akiba and R. Tarfon already 
said, If we had been in the Sanhedrim we had not admitted any 
Capital Punishment. (Maccoth,7a,) The oral law, the authentic 
commentary of the books of Moses, makes it nearly impossible to - 
condemn to death. ‘If a man persecutes his neighbor, a sword is in 
hand, witnesses see it, and warn the persecutor, this and the perse- 
cuted come out of sight for a moment, but the witnesses reach them 
and find the persecuted dying and the sword covered with blood in 
the hands of the persecutor, stili no verdict of death can be given.” 
(Sanhedrim, 47,c.) If ever the judge could give any question to 
make the least circumstance doubtful, he was praised for it. And in 
the same time you will find in all the debates of European Chambers 
and legislators, where Jews have been allowed to sit, that they were 
the first and most fervent antagonists of Capital Punishment ; so that 
it is but a short time since all the papers stated that it was by some 
excellent speeches of Manheimer, Fishhof, and Goldmark, (all Jews) 
that in the Diet of Kremsier, Capital Punishment was abolished by a 
small majority, while Windischgratz and the other generals showed 
how contrary they act and think to such a law, and while General 
Haynau has now erected the gallows in permanence at Presburg — 
notwithstanding their Christianity ! 
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ARTICLE XII. 


LAST DAYS OF PROF. WEBSTER. 


‘But the wretches who die are not the only sufferers. . . . «. Who 
knows how many innocent children we may be dooming to ignominy and 
wretchedness ? Who knows how many widow's hearts we may break with 
grief; how many gray hairs we may bring with sorrow to the grave.’—Report 
of Howard Society in Dublin, 1832. 

Tue grave has closed over the last remains of Prof. Webster. 
The gallows has had another, and we hope, its last victim in Mas- 
sachusetts. This case will be referred to for centuries. It will be 
known as THE GREAT Boston Murper. Every one knows our 
entire condemnation of the barbarous law which has again dis- 
graced our State. And itis well to have one Journal that will 
give the facts in a permanent and convenient form. ‘The papers 
of the day have faithfully chronicled every incident from the pe- 
riod of the horrid tragedy in the Medical College to the last 
terrible tragedy in Leverett St. Jail. Every incident, however 
minute, has been recorded. ‘The privacy of the domestic circle, 
not only of the murdered, but of the murderer, has been invaded, 
and indelicately paraded before a voracious and excited multitude. 
Some journals have made the best use of these facts. Others have 
merely used them for the basest purposes. Scarcely a journal in 
the New or Old world has excluded the subject from its columns, 
from the smallest daily to the stately Quarterly. We proceed then 
to the last solemn scenes connected with this awful case. There 
are several incidents that claim our notice. 

Nine months elapsed from the time when Boston was electrified 
by the report that Dr. Parkman, who had been some days missing, 
was treacherously murdered in the apartments of J. W. Webster, 
Professor of Chemistry in Harvard University, to the day of his 
execution. As these months have rolled on how many hearts have 
been agonized! What terrible developments have been made! 
How has the whole public mind been again and again startled by 
some fresh fact in this terrible tragedy! What agony must have 
rent the hearts of that devoted family! How many sleepless 
nights and wearisome days must they have passed! How agonizing 
every fresh interview in that cell! How terrible the last inter- 
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view! How awful the burial! How desolate the family circle! 
Who can contemplate the whole history of this sad affair without 
the most unutterable emotions! 

But sad as the whole is, we are bound as a faithful Journakst 
to make a true record. 

Let us begin then, and place before the reader such incidents 
as may be worthy of presentation ; for much that is written of the 
every day habits of a convicted criminal are unworthy a place on 
the page of any respectable Journal. 

SCENES BEFORE THE Execution. The prisoner spent most 
of his time in reading religious works. Each returning week 
brought his family to his cell, and it has been confidently said that 
to the very last they were ignorant of the fatal day ; a fact which 
gave the prisoner much comfort in his closing hours. One inci- 
dent is very striking. ‘The family had been in the habit of read- 
ing the New Testament in regular course to the prisoner. It so 
happened that the chapter which came in order at the last inter- 
view was the fifteenth chapter of Paul’s First Letter to the Co- 
rinthians, where we find the exulting and consoling language : 


Now this I say, brethren, that flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom 
of God; neither doth corruption inherit incorruption, 

Behold I show you a mystery ; We shall not all sleep, but we shall all be 
changed. 

In a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump. For the trum- 
pet shall sound, and the dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall be 
changed. 

For this corruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal must put on 
immortality. 

So when this corruptible shall have put on incorruption, and this mortal 
shall have put on immortality, then shall be brought to pass the saying that 
is written, Death is swallowed up in victory. 

O death, where is thy sting ? O grave, where is thy victory ? 

The sting of death is sin; and the strength of sin is the law. 

But thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


The prisoner was deeply impressed with this singular and happy 
coincidence, and expressed the great pleasure that he derived 
from the triumphant language of the Apostle. 

Dr. Putnam, his spiritual adviser, had an interview with him in 
the evening. Officers were present that every precaution might 
be taken to prevent self-destruction, as though a prisoner had not 
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as much right to kill himself as the government had to kill him. 
Prof. Webster spent much time in preparing little memorials for 
his friends. He conversed freely about his fate, even to arranging 
with the jailer that he alone should pinion him on the scaffold. 
Scenes AT THE Execution. The gallows was erected near 
the cell of the prisoner, which was the one in which Goode was 
confined ; so near, it is said that every blow of the carpenter must 
have fallen upon the ear of the victim." About one hundred and 
twenty-five persons were admitted by invitation.t A large num- 
ber of applications were made. Many reporters came from 
abroad, and it is said several of the Society of Friends came from 
Philadelphia the day before, not, of course, to witness the execution, 
but to obtain an interview with the unhappy man, but they were 
refused admittance with thousands of others. We had expressed 
some desire to witness the scene, but the Sheriff said, ‘ You can. 
not go in, for you know you are liable to be called on to assist me, 
and you cannot do that.’ A higher compliment we never received. 





* Since the law has consigned this work to the jail yard, which is the fact in 
fifteen States of the Union, this must generally be the case. In the execution of 
a prisoner in Middletown, Conn., whose name now escapes us, and whom we vis- 
ited with some members of our family, the gallows was so arranged that the 
slightest noise must have been heard, for the prisoner had but to step from the 
window of his cell in the second story upon the very drop itself! 


t The following are the statute provisions prescribing the manner, &c., in which 
capital punishment shall be inflicted in this State : 

‘Section 13. The punishment of death shall, in every case, be inflicted by 
hanging the convict by the neck, until he is dead; and the sentence shall, at the 
time directed by the warrant, be executed within the walls of a prison of the 
county in which the conviction was had, or within the enclosed yard of such prison. ay 

‘Section 14. The sheriff of such county shall be present at the execution, pi : 
unless he shall be prevented by sickness or other casualty, and also two of his iat 
deputies, to be designated by him, and he shall request the presence of the district 
attorney, clerk or clerks of the county courts, and twelve reputable citizens, in- 
cluding a physician or surgeon; and he shall permit the counsel of the criminal, 
such ministers of the gospel as the criminal shall desire, and his relations to be 
present, and also such officers of the prison, deputies and constables, military guard 
or other assistants, as he shall see fit. 

‘ The sheriff's letters to the persons selected as witnesses, &c.,embrace the sub- 
stance of the law, and conclude as follows: 

‘“Tn accordance with these requirements, I respectfully request your presence at 
the execution of John W. Webster, on Friday, the thirtieth instant, at eight o’clock 
A. M., at the jail, in Leverett street, in Boston. Your obedient servant, 

Josepn Everern, Sheriff of Suffolk County.”’ 
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Immense numbers gathered around the jail. Large sums were 
offered for windows, though it was impossible to gain only a 
glimpse of the doomed man. ‘The Sheriff read the orders of the 
day. Dr. Putnam performed the religious services. When all 
was ready the Sheriff said, 


In the name of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and in accordance 
. With the Warrant of the Chief Executive, [ now proceed to execute the law 
upon John W. Webster, convicted at the March term of the Supreme Judi- 
cial Court, of the murder of Dr. George Parkman. 


He shook hands with the jailer, and thanked his friend Dr. Put- 
nam. The cap was drawn over his eyes. The Sheriff, who, in this 
instance, became the Hangman, then placed his foot upon fhe fatal 
spring, and in an instant the victim was launched into eternity ! 
The ‘ latest improvement’ is to let the drop fall by a spring, rather 
than tocutarope! A few struggles and all was over. ‘The last 
words were, ‘ FatHeR! INTO THY HANDS I COMMEND MY SPIRIT.’ 
He declared his fate to be just. About thirty minutes elapsed 
and Drs. Clarke and Stedman pronounced him dead! The body 
was removed to his cell to be sent to his family at Cambridge! 

He met his fate with great calmness. He is said to have been 
in a very religious frame of mind, and from all accounts was well 
prepared to live. What solemn mockery! And if not prepared 
to live, then according to the religious notions of many who advyo- 
cate hanging he sinks into the black abyss of a sunless eternity. 

SCENES FOLLOWING THE EXECUTION. The next step was to 
convey the awful tidings to the agonized family. Dr. Putnam 
performed this duty. The body was conveyed home and privately 
buried at Mount Auburn; Dr. Walker performing the last sad 
rites. 

Such was the end of Prof. Webster. It remains that we 
sketch a few facts of his history and subjoin such moral reflections 
as the terrible scene suggests. 

Brograpuy. Dr. Webster was born in Fleet St., Boston, and 
was fifty-six years old at the time he was put to death. He grad- 
uated at Cambridge in 1811. Among his classmates were Ed- 
ward Everett, Dr. Frothingham, John C. Gray. After a tour in 
Europe, Dr. Parkman, whom he murdered, recommended him as 
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a suitable person to fill the chair as Erving Professor of Chemis- 
try and Mineralogy in Harvard University. In his travels he 
became acquainted with a Spanish lady, whom he married, and 
then settled down as a physician in Winter St., Boston. Subse- 
quently he removed to Cambridge, where he resided till his igno- 
minious death on the Scaffold. The proceeds of his marriage 
were five daughters, one of whom only is married, and resides at 
Fayal. 

Of Prof. Webster’s habits there are various reports. His fam- 
ily, at our interview with them, represented him as a devoted 
husband and father. Mrs. Webster remarked, that ‘ my husband 
not merely loves, but he esteems me.’ Never did we hear a fam- 
ily speak more kindly. At that time they undoubtedly believed 
him innocent. This was previous to his confession. With such 
impressions, Mrs. Webster is said to have drawn up that Declara- 
tion of Innocence for the signature of her husband, an instrument 
though not equal to the murder which was so directly denied, yet, 
in @ moral point of view, is terrible in its aspects." 

It is said that during the stay of Prof. Webster in London forty 
years ago, he was in the habit, like the famous George Selwyn, of 
witnessing every execution. At that time the usual invitation 
was, ‘Hang at eight; breakfast at nine.’ A writer in the Anti- 
Slavery Standard, [Edmund Quincy, ] says, ) 


*] recollect his giving me, while in College, a ticket of admission 
to the yard of the very jail where he now lies, to witness the execu- 
tion of one Colson, for the murder of Capt. Selfredge, son of the 
Selfredge who shot Austin at noon-day, in State St., Boston, forty 
years since. The object of the invitation was to see his galvanic 
experiments on the body. I had not the pluck to go, and gave the 
ticket to a less squeamish class mate. How strange it would have 
sounded to him at that day if some prophet could have foretold to 
him that he himself would end his life by the same violence on that 
very spot!” 


It is said that he was fond of tragedy and seldom failed of being at 
the theatre on such occasions, and that for a portion of time he 
hired a private box at the Atheneum. He has often said that 


* See the Interview of Mrs. Webster with the Governor and Council in the 
Prisoners’ Friend for August, 1850. 
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hanging was the easiest death. It is well known that he was an 
ardent advocate for the death penalty.* Nearly every murderer 
that we have visited has entertained similar views. Visiting 
Pearson a few days before his death, we said, ‘ Do you believe 
Capital Punishment to be right ?’ ‘ Yes’ was the ready reply, ‘ and 
the man who did what they say I did, ought to be hung, but I didn’t 
do it.’ Dr. Cheever and others consider this a fair argument in 
favor of this mode of punishment. But just now, we are dealing 
more in fact than in argument, and we will meet that in its appro- 
priate place. 

In his religion, Prof. Webster was a Unitarian, and was at- 
tended to the very last by Dr. Putnam, a distinguished clergyman 
of that denomination. A friend who visited him a few days before 
the execution conversed on that subject. The incident is related 
in the Tribune as follows: 


A gentleman of our acquaintance — Mr. 8 , Visited the Pro- 
fessor about a week since, and on coming out of his cell, took his 
final leave of him. The Professor took him by the hand and asked 
him if he went to Church. ‘ Yes,’ was the answer. ‘* Where do you 
go?’ asked the Professor. He replied that he went to hear Theodore 
Parker. ‘ Ah,’ said Professor Webster, ‘I am sorry for that, that so 
good a man as you should go to Mr. Parker’s meeting ; for, thoughhe 
is a learned and good man, yet I think he is too fast!’ ‘I seek truth, 
and go where I think I can hear the most of it in the best form; I may 


err, however,’ was the reply of our friend, who bid a final farewell 
to the prisoner, and left. 


He derived much consolation from reading religious works, 
especially Dr. Channing’s writings. Among them was the beauti- 
ful work from the pen of Rev. Mr. Mountford, an English Unita- 
rian, now settled at Gloucester, Mass., entitled, ‘ Huthanasy, or 
Happy Talk toward the End of Life.’ Much has been said of the 
depth and efficacy of his remorse and the genuineness of his re- 
pentance. If all that is alleged be true, then indeed, does the 
execution look indeed, absurd, for when the culprit had fairly re- 
covered and was fit to live then do the authorities coolly put him to 
death! Whata sight to behold. A mana fit companion for angels, 


* To Dr. Channing we said, ‘ Do you know Prof. Webster’s views on the death- 
punishment?’ ‘Yes’ was the ready reply, ‘he believes the penalty to be right and 
abused me for endeavoring to save Albert Tirrell from the gallows.’ 
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and yet unfit to dwell on the earth! And if unfit, then according 
to popular theology, he is taken from earth and becomes the fit 
‘companion of devils forever! Such is the dilemma into which 
some religionists are thrown, and those the stoutest advocates for 
the continuance of this execrable and outrageous law. 

But we must leave the argument, in our present article. The 
door is now wide open for this part of our labor, and also for the 
moral lessons to be derived from the whole melancholy history. 
There are moral deductions which we think must make a deep im- 
pression upon a large portion of the community. Would to Heaven 
the morale of that terrible history could be as widely known and 
as widely felt as the exciting scenes of the Murder, the Trial, the 
Confession and the Execution. Alas! that thousands who have 
dwelt with the deepest interest on those, will never think of making 
a personal application to their own hearts of the great moral 
lessons growing out of this terrible tragedy. This labor, uninvi- 
ting and unattractive as it may be, belongs especially to our de- 
partment, and we have been gradually preparing for the task. 
Carefully have we laid away every fact and incident, and we in- 
vite others to send whatever they suppose may have escaped our 
notice. The points to which we refer more particularly are: the 
Influence of Crime upon the Domestic Circle; the Folly of Ex- 
travagance ; the Severity of the Creditor; the Laxness of the 
Debtor; the Inefficiency of Intellectual Education; the Want of 
Home Education. 

The whole trial has led various classes to turn over the page of 
history. Some curious facts have thus been brought to light. We 
have discovered a case in English History where there was a very 
similar mangling after the murder. The records of our Colleges 
have been searched, and to the honor of Harvard University, this 
is the only case where a Professor of that institution has perished 
on the gallows. There was aclergyman, a graduate, who suffered 
the same penalty; but that was for an imaginary crime, that of 
Witchcraft.* 


* This was the Rev. George Burroughs, of the class of 1670. The execution 
occurred at Salem, Aug. 19, (old style,) 1692, and allowing the difference between 
the old and new styles, just one hundred and fifty-eight years to a day elapsed be- 
tween the two executions. He appears to have been an excellent man, and his 
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Of course, a great variety of views have been entertained of the 
guilt of the prisoner and the propriety of Pardon or Commutation. 
Some maintain that having executed Goode and Pearson, that 
consistency required the death of Webster. Others that such 
was the atrocity of the crime and the general depravity of the 
prisoner that no mercy could be extended toward him. Both 
these classes have abused all that asked for the sparing of his life. 
Among the presses who have been the most bitter in our city, we 
must place first the Transcript, then the Courier and the Traveller ; 
to the last-named a polite note was sent for an explanation, but no 
answer was given. The Atlas, even refused to give us a paper 
containing the documents, in which were contained a sketch of 
our own remarks. We freely forgive them for their unkind feel- 
ings, though we feel that justice demands hereafter a thorough ex- 
posure of their diabolical spirit. The Courier took a singular 
course. It copied our entire speech before the Governor and 
Council, and in the same paper abused our efforts and questioned 
our motives. We know that even when every personal friend for- 
sook the culprit, we still plead for the sparing of his life, not for 
the prevention of punishment. We did the same for the poor, 
friendless negro, thus showing that neither rank nor station had 
any influence upon our conduct. As to the depravity of character 
of the criminal, we believe that the stronger you fortify the argu- 
ment on that side, that a ten-fold stronger argument is furnished 
for mercy. We seek for the most skilful physician to the most 
diseased in body, why not to those who are diseased in mind? ‘TI 
come not,’ said the Great Teacher, ‘ to call the righteous, but sin- 
ners to repentance. The whole need not a physician, but they 
that are sick.’ How much better it would have been to have 
preserved the murderer as a living example! A few short years 


deportment on the gallows so far convinced those who were assembled to witness 
his execution, of his innocence, that a strong disposition was manifested to pre- 
vent his being hung. Rev. Cotton Mather was present, however, and mounted 
on a horse, harangued the multitude so vehemently against the innocent victim 
that the execution was permitted to proceed. It is said that these two are the only 
instances where graduates of Harvard University have been executed. Perhaps 
as the penalty was abolished for Witchcraft when it reached the higher classes, 
so it may be now that another graduate has incurred a similar fate. In that case 
Harvard University, may unintentionally, affect as great a change in the Criminal 
Legislation as she has in the improved literature of the country. © 
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and he would have ended his days on earth. Now instead of be- 
ing horrified by the crime, we are shocked by the punishment. 

But he is gone. No voice can plead for him any more on earth. 
He is gone where justice is tempered with mercy, and where 
selfishness and cruelty are unknown. 

In closing, we must say one word on a subject wherein it may 
be thought we are sitting in judgment upon others, and deciding 
where we have no just knowledge. We allude to the relatives of 
the murdered man. Nobly would they have acted had they asked 
for mercy.* How benignly would that religion have shown forth 
in this act, especially when coming from the lips of one who had 
so long been an honored teacher. No family on earth had it in 
their power to perform so noble and beautiful an act. But that 
blessed, thrice blessed opportunity has passed, forever passed. We 
know not, we envy not their feelings. A thousand times must the 
heavenly thought come before them, and at the very last, the pris- 
oner presented the golden opportunity. ¢ The letter below explains 


* The quality of mercy is not strain’d; 
It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath: it is twice bless’d ; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes ; 
*T is mightiest in the mightiest; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown: 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 
Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 
But mercy is above this sceptred sway, 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 
It is an attribute of God himself: 
And earthly power doth then show likest God's, 
When mercy seasons justice. 
Merchant of Venice. Act iv., Scene I. 


| Lerrer to Dr. Parkman. — The following letter was addressed by Prof. 
Webster to Rev. Dr. Parkman, and a copy retained in the possession of the former, 
which he confided to a friend with permission to make such disposition of it as he 
might see fit, after his own decease. We mention this in order that the gentleman 
to whom the letter was addressed, may not be suspected of having disregarded the 
request which it contains. 

(COPY.) 
Boston, August 6, 1850. 

Rev. Dr. Parkman — Dear Sir, I cannot leave this world in the peace of mind 
for which I pray, without addressing you as the head of that family which I have 
so deeply injured and afflicted, to make known to you and them the bitter anguish 
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our meaning. Was thereareply? If so, in heaven’s name let it ap- 
pear. Let the sweet words of merey which must have fallen from 
that deeply-injured family be given to the world; for at that hour, 
that dying man could from them have received no other. Was 
there no reply? Could it be that the last hours, even of a con- 
demned felon were not soothed by forgiveness when he asked it on 
the bended knees of contrition, and especially when he makes that 
last, dying request for his family, that they might be remembered 
in their prayers ‘ to the Father of the fatherless and the widow’s 
God?’ But we forbear. Leaving all others to the same liberty 


of soul, the sincere contrition and penitence I have felt at having been the cause of 
the afiliction under which you and they have been called to mourn. I can offer no 
excuse for my wicked and fatal ebullition of passion but what you already know, 
nor would I attempt to palliate it. 

I had never, until the two or three last interviews with your brother, felt towards 
him anything but gratitude for his many acts of kindness and friendship. That I 
should have allowed the feelings excited on those occasions to have overpowered 
me so as to involve the life of your brother, and my own temporal and eternal 
welfare, I can, even now, hardly realize. 

I may not receive from you forgiveness in this world, yet I cannot but hope and 
believe you will think of me with compassion, and remember me in your prayers 
to Him who will not turn away from the humble and repentant. Had I many 
lives, with what joy would I lay them all down, could I, in the least, atone for the 
injury I have done, or alleviate the affliction I have caused; but I can now only 
pray for forgiveness for myself and for every consolation and blessing upon every 
member of your family. 

In justice to those dearest to me, I beg to assure you, and I entreat you to be- 
lieve me, no one of my family had the slightest doubt of my entire innocence up 
to the moment when the contrary was communicated to them by Dr. Putnam. 
That they have your sincere pity and sympathy I feel assured. There is no family 
towards every member of which I have always felt a greater degree of respect and 
regard than that of which you are now the head. From more than one I have re- 
ceived repeated acts of friendship and kindness, for which I have ever been and 
am most truly grateful. 

Towards yourself in particular, have not only my own feelings been those of the 
most sincere regard and gratitude, but every individual of my family has felt to- 
wards you that you were their pastor and friend. Often has my wife recalled the 
interest you took in her first becoming your parishioner, and often has she spoken, 
with feelings of deep gratitude, of the influence of your public ministrations and 
of your private instructions and conversations, and of your direction. of her in- 
quiries and reading in what related to her religious views. These she has often 
recalled and referred to as having firmly established the religious faith and trust, 
which are now such sources of consolation and support to her and our children as 
well as to myself. 


Nothing that has occurred has weakened these feelings, and although those I 
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that we claim for ourselves, we can only say, ‘ to their own Master 
they stand or fall!’ Blamed as we have been for our deep interest 
in this terrible case, we have sometimes felt keenly the reproach 
heaped upon us for our labor. Again and again have we examined 
our own heart. Standing as we did, unsolicited by the family, 
unknown to the prisoner, we feel that we were actuated by the 
purest motives. But of this we must be judged by One who 
searches all hearts. We freely forgive all our persecutors, and 
we indulge a hope that this may be the last scene of the kind that 
shall be placed upon the records of our state, and that the gallows 
will give place to the school house, and the salary of the hangman 
be given to the schoolmaster. We fondly look forward to that 
blessed period when men of every tribe and language will unite in 
one holy and harmonious society ; when ‘ violence shall no more be 
heard in the land;’ when ‘ the knowledge of the Lord shall cover 
the earth ;’ when ‘the wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the 
leopard shall lie down with the kid, and the calf and the young 
lion and the fatling together, and a little child shall lead them.’ 
Then ‘judgment shall dwell in the wilderness, and righteousness 
in the fruitful field, and the work of righteousness shall be peace, 
and the effect of righteousness, quietness and assurance for ever ; 
and all people shall dwell in peaceable habitations, and in sure 
dwellings, and in quiet resting places.’ 





Meetinc at THE TIME OF THE EXECUTION OF PROFESSOR 
Wepster. — At the time of the execution might be seen a small 
group of humane persons assembled in a quiet grove in the town of 


leave behind me, may not meet you without the keenest anguish, I trust you will 
exoncrate them from any participation in, or knowledge of the father’s sin, up to 
the moment I have mentioned, and may you remember them in your prayers 
to the Father of the fatherless and the widow’s God. 

I beg you, my dear sir, to consider this strictly a private letter, and by no means 
to give it publicity; at the same time I will request you to make known to the im- 
mediate members of your family the state of my feelings and my contrition. 

That every consolation and blessing may be vouchsafed to yourself and to every 
member of your family, is the heartfelt prayer of 

Yours, most respectfully, 
(Signed,) J. W. WEBSTER. 


Any paper copying the above letter is especially requested not to omit the intro- 
ductory statement, explanatory of its publication. 
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Abington to mingle their tears together for the poor prisoner, for 
his family, and for the people who were engaged in the work of 
death, and to concert measures to abolish the bloody scaffold. 
Though the meeting, we learn, was not large, yet it was one of 
deep and solemn interest. 

The objects of the meeting were briefly stated by John M. Spear 
and opened by solemn prayer. Addresses were delivered by 
Revs. N. Gunnison, of Abington, E. Hewitt, of Hanson, R. L. 
Killam, of Scituate, A. Norwood, of Salisbury, and Lewis Ford, 
of Abington, and William Spooner, of Plymouth, and others. 

It was voted to hold a mass meeting in Boston in the month of 
October, and funds were raised to aid its objects. 





ARTICLE XIII. 
THE GRAVE OF THOSE WE LOVE. 


Not long since we parted, under peculiarly trying circumstances, 
with the companion of our bosom; now death has again entered 
our circle and a mother has been taken from us. We had just 
come home, wearied from a journey, and we saw at once that her 
days were numbered. In three days she was numbered with the 
dead. We always had her sympathy in all our labors. But she 
is gone. She had reached the advanced period of seventy-two 
years. For years she has suffered with a complication of diseases. 
Our friends, we know, will tender us their sympathies in this recent 
affliction. She is now beyond the reach of pain. She has gone 
home to the world of the blessed. We close with the beautiful 
and consoling language of Washington Irving:— 


But the grave of those we love — what a place of meditation ! 
There it is that we call up in long review the whole history of virtue 
and gentleness, and a thousand endearments lavished upon us almost 
unheeded in the daily intercourse of intimacy ; there it is that the 
tenderness, the solemn, awful tenderness of the parting scene, the bed 
of death! with all its stifled grief! its noiseless attendance ! its mute, 
watchful assiduities ! the last testimonial of expiring love! the feeble 
fluttering, thrilling — oh! how thrilling — pressure of the hand! the 
last fond look of the gazing eye, turning upon us even upon the 
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threshold of existence ! the faint, faltering accents, struggling in death 
to give one more assurance of affection. 

Ay, go to the grave of buried love, and meditate! There settle 
the account with thy conscience for every past benefit unrequited, 
every past endearment unregarded, of that departed being who can 
never, never return to be soothed by thy contrition. 

If thou art a child, and has ever added a sorrow to the soul, ora 
furrow to the silvered brow of an affectionate parent — if thou art a 
husband and has ever caused the fond bosom that ventured its whole 
happiness in thy arms, to doubt for one moment thy kindness or thy 
truth —if thou art a friend that hast ever wronged in thought, or 
word, or deed, the spirit that generously confided in thee — if thou art 
a lover, and hast ever given one unmerited pang to that true heart 
which now lies cold and still beneath thy feet; then be sure that every 
unkind look, every ungracious word, every ungentle action will come 
thronging back upon thy memory, knocking dolefully at thy soul — 
then be sure that thou wilt lie down, sorrowing and repentant, on the 
grave, and utter the unheard groan, and pour out the unavailing tear 
— more deep, more bitter, because unheard and unavailing. 
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Havine returned from our journey to Springfield, we have supposed a 
few notes would be interesting. We found a home as usual at our friend 
_Eliphalet Trask’s. We spoke here three several times, and found much in- 
terest in the cause. From here we went to Hartford. The Governor of the 
State and the Mayor of the city are both ardent advocates for our cause. 
Both have contributed to the cause. The Governor recommends in his 
Message, the entire Abolition of the Death Penalty. Several other towns 
were visited. 

Nortuamrton. Here we have a few strong friends. Among them are 
the Rev. Mr. Ellis, Seth Hunt, David Joy, and George W. Benson. We had 
an invitation to speak here. Mr. Joy was formerly one of the Governor's 
Council. He kindly aided us by his contributions. 

Ware. Here there is some interest. We formerly had a press there on 
our side, but it has fallen into other hands, and will probably lend its efforts 
to sustain the gallows, 

Betcuertown. Here we found one friend who took care of us, and 
with one other subscribed for the Prisoner’s Friend. 

S. Brooxrietp. Rev. Mr. Green here has aided us from year to year, 
and expressed the deepest interest in our cause, 

Worcester. Here we have the Mayor of the city and several of the 
most distinguished men in the place. The press is decidedly liberal, espe- 
cially the Christian Citizen and the Spy. 

Mar.sorovuen. Here are some advocates for the cause, and the Pulpit is 
open at all times. 

We found every where a deep interest in the cause. We thank the 
friends for their various acts of kindness, We returned with improved 
health, and with new incitements to further effort. 





To Corresponpents. — E. G. B., Williamsburg, N. Y. His excellent 
article is received. We shall have a place for the views of the press on 
the Webster case, which will appear in our next. 

Miss Puese Carey, will accept our thanks for her beautiful poem ; it will 
appear in our next. 

Rev. S. J. May, Syracuse, N. Y. His essay on Capital Punishment is 
an able document. We shall hereafter favor our readers with some extracts- 

Mira Townsenp, Philadelphia. We thank her for her annual report of 
the Rasine Association in that city. We hope tosay more hereafter in favor 
of that excellent institution. 

Tomas J. Biaas, D. D., Cincinnati. We thank him for his Report of 
the House of Refuge, and its inmates. 


DONATIONS FOR GENERAL PURPOSES. 
Hartford, Conn.,—Gov. Thomas H. Seymour, including Magazine, $5,00; Elisha Colt, $5,00 ; 
Henry C. Deming, $5,00; Geo. Beach, $3,00; A, M. Collins, 5,00; Philip ‘Ripley, Mayor, 
4,00. Northampton, Mass.—David Joy, $5,00. S. Brookfield—Rev. W. B. Green, including 
agazine, $10,00. Salem, Mass.—B. K. Churchill, $1,00; Philip Chase, $2,00. Lynn.—Christo- 
pher Robinson, $1,00. 


Removep.—The office is now removed to the Counting Room of Geo. C. 
Rand & Co., 3 Cornhill, facing Washington street. 





